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nothing in the act should be so construed as to affect the right of 
control and regulation by the state. 

Utah joined the local option states by a law making the units the 
cities and towns and the territory of counties exclusive of its cities 
and. towns. The provisions of the law include: a search and seizure 
provision, prohibition of licenses outside business districts of cities 
and towns; no license within five miles of a city or town voting dry; 
prohibition of further establishment of breweries and distilleries; coun- 
ties are dry until voted wet; all elections are on a definite date every 
two years; no sales are to be permitted within five miles of construc- 
tion camps employing 25 men; no lunch, gambling, amusement or 
seating accommodations in saloons; druggists prescriptions must be 
filed with local authorities twice a year; licenses are made liable for 
damages caused by intoxication; shipments must be labelled and 
no fictitious names used; adulteration is prevented; and all license 

fees go to the local unit. T , T 

John A. Lapp. 

Juvenile Courts. By the passage of twenty-two distinct laws, 
fourteen states, California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin, amended their Juvenile Court laws during the 
sessions of 1911. The California law, the Montana law and the 
Missouri law were entirely re-written, the latter because of manifest 
ambiguity. Arkansas, Florida, (if we except the doubtful act of 
19C5,) and North Dakota passed new and comprehensive acts. Dela- 
ware passed a law pertaining to the city of Wilmington; Tennessee 
to Hamilton county, containing the city of Chattanooga, and to Knox 
county containing the city of Knoxville; and New York to the city 
of Buffalo. 

The more notable amendments relate to the alteration, expansion 
and clarification of the definition of neglected, dependent and delin- 
quent children. Montana proscribes the use of drugs and cigarettes; 1 
Utah excludes crimes punishable by death or life imprisonment. 2 
The age limit of children who are placed expressly under the juris- 
diction of juvenile courts was appreciably raised. Original juvenile 
jurisdiction or concurrent jurisdiction was conferred on courts not 
hitherto possessing such power. Utah withdrew all juvenile court 
powers previously conferred on justices of the peace in precincts 
outside cities of the first and second classes. 2 The authority and 

■ Laws 1911, p. 320. 
2 Laws 1911, p. 77. 
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discretion of the courts over the disposition and commitment of 
juvenile delinquents to correctional institutions and hospitals was 
perceptibly increased. Nevada has a rather unique provision. The 
Governor and the Superintendent of Public Instruction are author- 
ized, up to July 1, 1913 to make contracts with California, Oregon, 
Idaho or Utah for the care, maintenance and training of juvenile 
delinquents in the industrial or training schools of those states, 3 and 
•17500 was appropriated for their tuition and support. 4 Wisconsin, 
in common with some of the other states, has incorporated a very 
sensible and humanitarian provision in her law authorizing the courts, 
if the child be in need of medical attention, to place it for treatment in 
a public or private hospital. 5 Nine states made changes in the appoint- 
ment, nomination, number, classification, functions, and compensa- 
tion of probation and assistant probation officers. Provision was 
made for temporary detention of juvenile offenders and for the cre- 
ation, maintenance and supervision of Detention Homes. Montana, 
Nevada and Washington require the erection of detention houses in 
counties having a certain designated population, and their supervision 
by a superintendent and matron. 6 Utah amended her law relating 
to detention homes so far as to include cities of the second class. 7 
Provision was made in Montana and Nevada for the creation and 
maintenance of Juvenile Improvement Committees. 8 Among the 
interesting amendments are those providing for the punishment of 
contributory delinquency, the extension of judicial clemency to feloni- 
ous culprits, the subsidizing of worthy poor parents, and the shielding 
of juvenile transgressors so far as possible from humiliating publicity. 
In Nevada in certain cases of persons over 18 and under 21 years of 
age who are accused of the commission of a felony, the judge is author- 
ized to investigate the circumstances of the commission of the crime 
and determine whether the culprit be dealt with as a delinquent or 
otherwise. 9 In Illinois if the parents of a dependent or neglected 
child are proper guardians but too poor to properly care for it, the 
court is authorized to fix the amount necessary to enable the parents 

• Laws 1911, p. 382. 
> Laws p. 84 



'Laws 1911, p. 539. 

« Laws 1911, Montana, p. 320; Nevada, p. 382; Washington, p. 

'Laws 1911, p. 76. 
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•Laws 1911, p. 382. 
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to properly care for the child and the county board is required to pay 
the designated sum. 10 In Missouri, in counties having a population 
of from 250,000-500,000, and having a juvenile court, provision is 
made for the expenditure of not to exceed $12,000 annually out of the 
county funds for the partial support of poor women whose husbands 
arc dead or convicts when such women are the mothers of children 
under 14 years of age. The Juvenile Court is charged with the dis- 
bursement of the money in sums not to exceed $10 per month when 
there is one child and $5 for each additional child. The allowance 
enables the mother and children to live together and obviates the 
necessity of the mother working regularly away from home. 11 Wash- 
ington excludes the general public from hearings, the child's record 
of delinquency is withheld from public inspection and when he reaches 
the age of twenty-one it is destroyed. 12 Montana provides for shield- 
ing the trials of juvenile delinquents as far as possible from publicity. 13 

Delaware. By an Act of April 4, 1911, a Juvenile Court was created 
for the City of Wilmington. The court is given sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction in all cases relating to delinquent, dependent or neglected 
male children 17 years of age or under, and female children 18 years 
of age or under. The judge is appointed by the Governor for a term 
of 4 years. Provision is made for the appointment, duties, functions, 
compensation or gratuitous service of probation officers; for ascer- 
taining delinquencies and securing to the accused a speedy, impartial 
and non-public trial; and for remanding culprits to correctional 
institutions. Acts 1911, p. 709. 

New York. An Act of July 14, 1911, revised the charter of the city 
of Buffalo by providing for the establishment of the Children's Court. 
The jurisdiction of this court extends to all cases involving the delin- 
quency of persons 16 years of age and under and the concurrent juris- 
diction to the contributory delinquency of adults. The court is 
divided into two parts, one the children's court, the other for the trial 
of adults. The Judge is elected for a term of 10 years, any resident 
elector of Buffalo being eligible, removable by the appellate division 
of the Supreme court, and his compensation is fixed by the common 
council. The Judge is required to appoint at least three probation 
officers, one of whom must be a woman, their compensation being 



'•Laws 1911, p. 126. 
"Laws 1911, p. 120. 
" Laws 1911, p. 310. 
'» Laws 1911, p. 320. 
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provided by the common council. The city is required to provide a 
detention home presided over by a superintendent. Delinquent 
children may be judged in need of care and protection or subjected 
to merited punishment. (Laws 1911, p. 1729.) 

Tennessee. During the session of 1911, the Legislature of Tennes- 
see passed two Acts, one approved March 28, creating a Juvenile 
Court for Hamilton county, containing the city of Chattanooga, the 
other approved July 3, creating a Juvenile court for Knox county, 
containing the city of Knoxville. The Hamilton county court is held 
by the Judge of the City court of Chattanooga; the juvenile judge of 
Knox county is elected by the qualified voters for the constitutional 
period. Both courts are given original and exclusive jurisdiction in 
the enforcement of laws regulating the conduct of dependent or de- 
linquent children of 16 years of age and under. Probation and 
assistant probation officers are appointed by the judge. Disciplinary 
punishment is accurately prescribed. The court of Hamilton county 
is given jurisdiction over the contributory delinquency of adults; 
Knox county is required to provide separate places of detentions for 
white and colored offenders. (Laws 1911, p. 488 and 1569) 

Arkansas, Florida and North Dakota. The juvenile court laws of 
Arkansas, Florida and North Dakota contain most of the provisions 
of the more approved state laws on this subject. Juvenile courts 
were established in the several counties of these states. These courts 
are held by the respective county judges and their jurisdiction is made 
to extend to all dependent, neglected or delinquent children 17 and 18 
years of age and under. In Arkansas, one chief probation officer and 
any number of assistants at salaries not to exceed $1200 and $900 
respectively, except in sparsely settled countries, are appointed by the 
respective county courts. In Florida, the Governor is required to 
appoint at least one probation officer in each county, for a term of 
4 years, and as many assistants, of either sex, as the business may 
require, and when paid, their compensation is fixed by the county 
commissioners. The juvenile officers of North Dakota are appointed 
by the district courts, they serve without pay, may be of either sex, 
the number so appointed is not fixed by statute. In the disposition 
of delinquent or dependent children, the courts are authorized to place 
such juvenile offenders in their own homes, or in a reputable family 
under probation, remand them to training schools or other juvenile 
institutions, or when the health of the child is impaired, to place them 
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in public or private hospitals where they may receive proper medical 
attention. 

Children under 12 and 14 years of age may not be committed to 
common jails or police stations, but proper places of detention and 
confinement must be provided. Arkansas and North Dakota created 
a P>oard of Visitation, composed of 6 reputable men and women, 
appointed by the juvenile judge, who serve without pay and are re- 
quired to visit all child-receiving institutions at least once annually. 
In Arkansas, the parents of delinquent children, if financially able, 
are required to contribute to their support. In Florida, when the 
juvenile offender is less than 16 years of age, sentence may in certain 
cases be suspended or withheld. (Laws of 1911: Arkansas, p. 166; 
Florida, p. 181; North Daktoa, p. 266.) 

Charles Kettleborough. 

Life Insurance Legislation of ion. Laws enacted by the several 
states in 1911 brought the total number of statutory requirements 
affecting the institution of life insurance and its holders of thirty 
million policies up to about forty-five hundred. This figure does not 
include the requirements affecting domestic companies solely; with 
the exception of New York state. Were those to be added, the number 
would be much larger. Domestic laws should be considered in any 
general review of life insurance legislation, but there is no compilation 
of them, as it is not needed for practical purposes. No one company 
is subject to all the laws governing domestic and foreign companies, 
in all states. But there are several which have to adjust themselves to 
the laws governing foreign companies in practically all the states, in 
addition to the domestic companies' laws of their respective home 
states. Therefore, there are some companies — the larger ones — 
which operate under nearly all the forty-five hundred requirements 
referred to. This gives one view of the present magnitude of the 
supervision of the business of life insurance by the states, in its practi- 
cal application. 

As to the character of these requirements, they range from broad 
principles of supervision to regulation of minute business details. In 
other words, some states believe that while the managers should be 
held responsible for the operation of their companies their judgment 
should not be restricted by a multitude of legal enactments. Other 
states, besides holding the managers responsible, also provide in 
detail as to how they shall perform various parts of their managerial 



